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Reafons  on  one  Side  of  the  ^ 'ueftion . 

I.  Concerning  Invafions. 

KJREAT  BRITAIN,  being 
p  'M  an  ^an<^>  is  fecufe  from  an 
:  .jf*$  Invafion,  and  having  no  De- 

’j£  %ns  of  making  Conqueft, 
and  no  In  ter  efts  of  her  own. 
to  purfue  on  the  Continent,  hath  no  need 

©f  foreign  Afiiftance. 

\ 

B  II,  Concerning 


\ 


II.  Concerning  a  Sea-War. 


The  Strength  of  Great  Britain  lies  in 
her  Fleets :  Thefe  fhould  be  her  principal, 
her  only  Care.  And  if  we  carry  on  the 
War  wholly  by  Sea,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  Continent,  we  (hall  have  every 
Thing  to  hope  in  regard  to  annoying  our 
Enemies,  and  nothing  to  fear  in  refpeft  to 
ourfelves.  For  by  deftroying  their  Ship¬ 
ping,  we  ruin  theirTrade;  and  when  their 
Trade  is  gone,  the  Sinews  of  War  are 
gone  likewife. 

III.  Concerning  raijing  the  Militia. 

If  any  Dangers  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  threatened  Invafion,  which  for  Ar¬ 
gument’s  Sake  we  will  deign  to  fuppofe, 
this  Danger  might  be  eafily  repelled  by  the 
internal  Strength  of  Great  Britain.  For 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  Ifland,  on  the  lowed 

Computation, 
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Computation,  are  eight  Millions  of  Souls ; 
one  Eighth  of  which  are  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  Arms  in  Time  of  Neceffity :  But  even 
one  hundredth  Part,  i.  e.  80,000  Men,  are 
full  fufficient  to  defeat  any  Number  of 
Troops  that  can  be  landed  on  our  Coafts. 
Let  therefore  the  IVIilitia  be  raifedj  let  the 
Natives  be  inured  to  Arms :  Let  thofe  fight 
for  Liberty  and  Property,  who  have  Li¬ 
berty  and  Property  to  lofe ;  and  then  there 

is  no  fear,  but  they  will  Ihew  themfelves 
Men :  The  brave  Englilh  Spirit  will  again 
revive ;  and  we  fiiall  once  more  prove  our- 
felves  the  true  Defcendants  of  thole  glo¬ 
rious  Anceftors,  who  dyed  the  Plains  of 
Aeincourt  and  Creffy  with  the  Blood  of 
Thoufands,  and  ten  Thoufand  perfidious 

French. 

B  2 


IV.  Cm- 


IV.  Concerning  Subjidies,  and  hiring  foreign 

Troops. 

Seeing  Great  Britain  may  be  thus  fo 
well  defended  by  her  own  proper  Force, 
why  fhould  we  go  about  to  lavifh  away 
our  Money  in  ufelefs,  expenfive,  foreign 
Subfidies  ?  Why  fend  thofe  precious  Trea- 
fures  abroad,  earned  by  the  Sweat  of  Eng- 
lifh  Brows,  which  ought  to  be  kept  at 
home  to  pay  our  own  Troops,  to  fupport 
our  own  Trade  and  Manufactures,  and 
-  circulate  among  ourfelves  ?  Are  we  in  fuch 
Circumftances  as  to  fend  Millions  abroad, 
never  to  return  again  ?  Or  will  any  of  our 

Neighbours,  that  are  now  gaping  to  re¬ 
ceive  Englifh  Gold,  will  they  generoufly 
fend  back  a  few  Shillings  in  Pity  and  Com- 
paffion  to  us,  after  we  have  lpent  and  fub- 
fidied  away  the  laft  Farthing  ?  No  ;  they 
will  not ;  they  will  only  laugh  at  us  for  our 

foolifh 
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foolifh  ill-placed  Generality,  and  fenfelefs 
Condudt.  Let  us  therefore  be  wife  in 
Time ;  and  let  Britons  remember,  that  if 
there  is  to  be  a  War  on  the  Continent,  it 
is  not,  it  cannot  be  the  War  of  Great 
Britain.  Let  thofe  therefore,  whom  it 
may  concern,  wbofoever  they  are,  be  at  the 
Expence  of  it :  And  let  fair  Albion,  the 
Miftrefs  of  the  Sea,  the  Queen  of  the 
Ocean,  prove  to  the  wondering  Nations 
the  Prowefs  of  her  Arms,  on  her  own 
Element. 


Reafons  on  the  other  Side  of  the 

^ \uejlion . 

I.  Concerning  Invafions. 

i.  Great  Britain  is  an  Illand,  leparated 
from  France  by  fo  narrow  a  Sea,  that  Boats 
can  row,  or  fail  over  in  a  few  Hours :  And 
the  Coafts  qf  Elfex,  Kent,  SulTex,  and 


Hampfhire,  are  as  well  known  to  the 
Smugglers  of  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Boulogne, 
and  Dieppe,  as  their  own  Harbours.  Thefe 
Men,  therefore,  are  already  qualified  to  be 
Pilots  in  any  Expedition  againft  this  King¬ 
dom  :  And,  notwithftanding  the  moil;  nu¬ 
merous  Fleet,  and  the  greateft  Vigilance 
on  our  Part,  Great  Britain  can  be  invaded 
from  all,  or  any  of  thefe  Ports,  in  flat- 
bottom’d  Boats,  under  the  following  Cir- 
cumftances :  Firft,  It  can  be  invaded  when 
the  Wind  blows  a  brifk  foutherly.  Gale ; 
becaufe  the  fame  Wind  which  would  waft 
them  over,  would  confine  our  Ships  in 
their  Ports.  Secondly,  It  can  be  invaded 
in  a  dark  Night,  or  in  foggy  Weather; 
becaufe  we  have  many  Proofs,  now  frefh 
in  our  IMemories,  that  Objects  much 
greater  than  open  Boats,  even  large  capi¬ 
tal  Ships,  can  pafs,  and  repafs  an  Enemy  s 
Fleet  in  foggy  Weather,  or  a  dark  Night. 

Thirdly,  Great  Britain  can  be  invaded, 

though 


though  in  Sight  of  the  whole  royal  Navy 

and  all  the  Tenders  belonging  to  it,  if  the 
French  Tranfports  fhould  take  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  a  dead  Calm ;  and  fuch  Calms 
there  are  fometimes  for  Days  together  : 
nor  is  it  in  the  Power  of  the  bell  Com¬ 
manders,  or  the  moll  active  Sailors,  to 
prevent  fuch  a  Misfortune.  For  Ships  can- 
Not  make  ufe  of  their  Oars,  fo  as  to  come 
up  with  open  Boats  :  And  as  to  the  Long-* 
Boats  of  Men  of  War,  what  are  they 
againll  a  Fleet  of  Tranfports,  at  leall 
four  Times  their  Number,  and  of  fupe- 

rior  Strength  in  every  Refpeit  ?  Suppofe, 

therefore,  that  coo  flat-bottom’d  Boats  are 

/ 

built,  or,  according  to  the  Information, 
lately  received,  that  much  fuch  a  Num¬ 
ber  are  now  building,  capable  of  con- 

% 

twining  a  hundred  Men  each  :  Or,  in 
Fail,  that  even  the  Filhing-Boats  already 
on  the  Coaft,  which  cannot  be  lefs  than 
fix  Hundred,  are  taken  up  by  the  French 

Govern- 
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Government  for  that  Purpofe  : _ In 

either  Cafe  an  Army  of  fifty  Thoufand 
effective  Men  may  be  landed  within 
three  Days  March  of  the  Capital.  And 
if  fuch  a  Difafter  Ihould  ever  happen,  it 
would  then  be  too  late  to  fay.  Who.  could 
have  thought  it?- - Men  of  Senfe  and 

*  1  .  v*  f 

Difcernment  did  ever  think  it,  and  mull 
think  it ?  becaufe  the  Circumftances  of  the 

•  >  :  *  ’  ■■  •  -  '  ■  f  <  *  ' :  f  tt  ” 

Cafe  fpeak  for  themfelves:  And  though 
our  Situation  as  an  Illand  gives  us  fome 
Advantage,  yet  it  would  be  the  highell 
Imprudence  to  rifk  all  upon  that  alone? 
efpecially  when  we  can  have  Recourfe  to 
other  Meafures  to  co-operate  with  our  prc- 
fent  Advantage,  and  much  more  efficacious, 
and  much  lefs  expenjive ,  than  any  which  our 
modern  Patriots  propofe,  as  lhall  be  Ihewed 
in  the  Sequel. 

In  Ihort,  the  Notion  that  Great  Britain 

i  *  *  '  ’  »  .  <  ■ 

has  no  Concern,  and  ought  to  have  none 

with 
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with  that  Part  of  the  Continent,  which  is 


at  our  very  Doors ,  is  fo  very  extravagant 
and  abfurd,  that  it  never  entered  into  any 
Man’s  Heart  till  of  late  Years,  and  is  never 
vented  by  any  now,  but  by  thofe  who  are  ei¬ 
ther  the  determined  Enemies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  want  to  create  a  Difturbance  in 
the  Adminiftration.  The  Conduit  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  often  quoted  on  this  Occafion  ; 


To  her  Conduct  therefore  let  the  Appeal 
be  made  j  and  let  that  be  decilive.  See  the 
feveral  Speeches  of  the  Lord-Keeper  to  the 
Parliament  j  and  confider  the  numerous 
Forces  and  vaft  Sums  of  Money  the 
fent  to  the  Aid  of  the  Dutch,  and  the 
King  of  France,  in  order  to  prevent,  as 
flie  exprefly  declares,  the  Sea-Coafts  of 
Holland,  Flanders,  and  France,  from  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  Hands  of  her  Enemy  the  King 
gf  Spain  ;  from  whence  he  might  fo  eaftly  in - 
•vade  her .  Thefe  Sums,  and  thefe  Forces, 
were  vaft  indeed,  confidering  the  Strength 
the  Kingdom  then  and  now;  yet  fhe 

C  thought 


thought  them  all  well  beftowed,  as  they 

cut  out  work  for  him  elfewhere,  and  di- 

* 

verted  his  Attention  from  invading  this 
Ifland,  Nay,  the  Lord- Keeper  fays  in  his 
Speech  of  the  9th  of  April,  1593,  that 

flnce  the  King  of  Spain  had  gotten  Poflef- 
lion  of  the  Sea-Coafts  of  Britanny,  and 
had  built  Ships  of  a  fmaller  Size ,  fuch  as  the 
Englifh,  Flemings  and  French  then  chief¬ 
ly  ufed,  which  were  fmall  indeed,  Eng¬ 
land  was  in  more  Danger  of  being  invaded 
than  ever.  What  then  would  he  have 
faid,  had  he  lived  in  our  Times,  when  the 
Power  that  can  annoy  us,  is  not  only  pof- 
felfed  of  the  Sea-Coafts  of  Brittany,  but 
all  the  Coafts  of  Normandy,  Picardy,  and 

a  great  Part  of  Flanders ;  and  hath  a  mighty 
Kingdom  behind  thofe  Provinces  to  bring 
Troops  to  the  Sea-fide  ?  Yet  Great  Britain 
is  an  Ifland,  and  cannot  be  invaded  !  Great 
Britain  hath  nothing  to  fear !  No  Concern 
©n  the  Continent,  &c.  &c.  Can  Men  of 

Senfe 
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Senfe  believe  this  ?  Can  Men  of  common 
Honefty  affert  it  ? - 

I 

II.  Concerning  a  Sea-War. 

It  is  freely  acknowledged,  That  the  chief 
Strength  of  Great  Britain  condfts  in  her 
numerous  and  well-appointed  Fleets.  And 
thefe  Fleets  are,  at  this  Day,  more  nume¬ 
rous  and  better  appointed  (Thanks  to  our 
Gracious  Sovereign,  and  to  thofe  whom 
he  has  commiffioned  to  have  the  Superin¬ 
tendency  over  them)  than  ever  they  were 
fince  the  Foundation  of  the  Monarchy. 
But  need  you  be  told,  that  the  Sea  is  in 
many  Places  wide,  and  in  all  Places  an 
unftable  Element  ?  And  muft  I  again  re¬ 
peat,  That  a  foutherly  Wind,  a  dark 
Night,  foggy  Weather,  or  a  dead  Calm, 
may  foil  the  beft  Endeavours  of  the  ableft 
Commanders,  and  bring,  or  permit  to  be 
brought,  a  numerous  Army  to  our  Coafts  ? 
If  fuch  an  Army  was  once  landed,  what 

C  3  Lines, 


Lines,  what  Fortifications  have  we  to  with- 
ftand  it  ?  And  doth  not  the  very  Goodnefs 
of  oui  Roads,  and  the  late  Improvements 
of  Can  iage,  iay  open  the  whole  Kingdom 
to  be  ravaged  from  End  to  End  ?  Now, 
when  an  Army  is  once  landed,  it  cannot 
only  march  without  being  flopped  by  Lines, 
Fortifications,  Mountains,  Forefls,  PafTes, 
&c.  but  by  Means  of  the  prefent  Wealth 
of  the  Country,  and  the  general  Plenty  of 
Cattle,  Corn,  and  Victuals,  it  can  proceed 
without  Interruption  with  Regard  to  Pro- 
viiions,  and  find  good  comfortable  Quar¬ 
ters  wherever  it  comes. - Every  one  of 

thefe  Circumflances  ought  to  be  attended 
to  by  tnofe  Gentlemen,  who  believe,  or 

pretend  to  believe,  either  that  an  Invafion 
is  an  impoffible  Thing,  or,  that  a  Body  of 
Troops  once  landed  could  make  no  Pro- 
grefs,  and  mufl  be  ruined  for  Want  of 
Subfiflence.  Nay,  it  is  much  to  be  fuf- 
pedted,  that  many  of  our  prefent  fwagger- 

ing 
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|  ** 

ing  Heroes,  who  talk  fo  much  about  beat¬ 
ing  the  French,  would  be  among  the  fir  ft 
to  turn  their  Backs,  and  leave  their  Coun¬ 
try  a  Prey  to  thofe  very  French,  whom 
they  affedt  fo  much  to  defpife. 

As  to  the  Notion,  that  if  we  take  the 
French  Shipping  we  muft  deftroy  all  their 
Trade,  and  confequently  render  them  un¬ 
able  to  carry  on  the  War  ; —  The  Notion 
is  a  very  falfe  one,  as  may  be  proved  by 
the  following  Reafons : 

i.  A  Nation  may  be  induftrious  within 
itfel£  and  carry  on  a  great  internal  Com¬ 
merce  without  any  foreign  Trade  at  all : 

And  if  the  People  are  all  induftrious  in 

*>  •  ^  ***■  K 

working  for  each  other,  that  Induftry  and 

mutual  Employment  muft  be  Riches.  (See 
B.  Berkley’s  Queries)  But  whoever  aflerts 
that  foreign  Commerce  is  the  only  Riches, 
muft  likewife  alfert,  that  if  there  was  fuch 

.  a  Thing 
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a  Thing  as  univerfal  Monarchy,  there  could 
be  no  Riches  at  all,  becaufe  in  that  Cafe 

there  could  be  no  foreign  Commerce  ;  he 
muft  alfo  alfert,  that  if  a  Difcovery  was 
now  to  be  made  of  a  large  Ifland  or  King¬ 
dom,  where  the  People  were  all  induftri- 
ous  among  themfelves,  but  had  no  Inter- 
courfe  with  the  reft  of  the  World,  the 
People  of  that  Ifland,  though  they  had 
Plenty  of  good  Food,  good  Raiment,  and 
good  Dwellings,  muft  neverthelefs  be  poor, 
wretched,  and  miferable,  becaufe  they  had 
no  foreign  Commerce ;  nay,  he  muft 
maintain,  that  the  Cities  of  Hamburgh  and 

Geneva  have  the  beft  Title  to  be  the  richeft 
Cities  in  the  World,  becaufe  all  their 
Commerce  is  foreign ;  the  Scantinefs  of 
their  Territories  not  allowing  any  other  j 

the  very  Milk  that  is  cried  about  the  Streets, 

being  the  Produce  of  a  foreign  Country. 

To  fuch  Absurdities  muft  thofe  Men  be 

re- 
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reduced,  who  pretend  to  argue  upon  Points 
they  have  not  at  all  conlidered. 

2.  The  Notion  is  falfe  even  in  Regard 
to  foreign  Trade  :  For  France  can  carry  on 
a  foreign  Trade  by  Land  with  feveral  Parts 
of  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany  and 
Flanders,  inafinuch  as  all  thefe  Countries 
border  upon  the  inland  Parts  of  France. 
Therefore,  fo  far  at  leafy  the  taking  of 
the  French  Shipping  doth  not  deftroy  the 
Trade  of  France.  But, 

3.  Tho’  every  Ship  was  taken,  and  the 
French  had  not  one  more  remaining,  it 

would  not  follow  from  thence,  that  that 
foreign  Trade  of  France,  which  muft  be 
carried  on  by  Means  of  Sea-carriage,  would 
be  totally  deftroyed.  For  other  States, 
(unlefs  our  brave  Hurlothrumbo’s  are  de¬ 
termined  to  wage  War  with  all  the  World} 

3  Right  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  to 

carr| 
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carry  all  Sorts  of  Commodities  to  France, 
military  Stores. only  excepted,  and  to  buy 
the  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  France 
in  Return,  in  Order  to  proceed  to  other 
Markets.  Nay,  the  Produce  and  Manu¬ 
factures  of  France,  though  exprefly  known 
and  acknowleged  to  be  French  Property , 
may  be  carried  in  Dutch  Bottoms,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Treaty  which  our  Charles  II. 
made  with  the  Dutch.  This  Treaty,  when 

firft  made,  was  intended  to  ferve  the  Eng- 
lilh  :  But  in  the  laft  War,  it  greatly  turned 
againft  us ;  and  >  it  feems  by  the  Account 
we  now  have  in  our  public  Papers,  that  the 
French  are  again  upon  the  Point  of  fuf- 
pending  their  Laws  for  promoting  their  own 
Navigation,  in  Order  to  take  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  this  Circumftance,  and  to  fend 
their  Goods  in  Dutch  Bottoms  during  the 
prefent  Broils,  which  will  be  a  great  Saving 
both  of  Freight  and  Infurance, 

9  ’  •»  If  -4 
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*  *  *  -  •*  l  ^ 

It  is  therefore  by  no  Means  fo  clear  a 
Cafe,  as  is  pretended,  that  by  taking  the 
French  Shipping,  we  fliall  deftroy  all  their 
Trade :  Or  that  by  carrying  on  the  War 
wholly  by  Sea,  we  fhall  diftrefs  them  to 
fuch  a  Degree  as  will  compel  them  to 

come  down  on  their  Knees  to  fue  for 
Peace.  On  the  contrary  it  hath  been  evi¬ 
dently  proved  that  a  Country  may  be  great 
and  powerful,  without  much  Merchant 
Shipping  :  And  to  illuftrate  this  Proof  by 
a  Fadt,  let  France  herfelf  ftand  as  an  Ex** 
ample.  For  the  French  were  in  their 
higheft  Glory  for  Wealth,  Riches,  and 
Manufactures,  (as  their  own  Hiftorians 
juftly  obferve)  between  the  Years  1660  and 
1700.  But  France  at  that  Juncture,  had 
very  few  Merchant  Shipping,  the  Dutch 
and  Engliih  performing  the  Part  of  Carri¬ 
ers  to  them :  But  to  countervail  that  Defedl, 
the  French  had  much  greater  Numbers  em- 

D  ployed 
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ployed  in  Woollen  Stuffs,  in  Linen  and 
Silks,  in.  making  Hats,  Paper,  Toys,  and 
in  Iron,  Steel,  Brafs,  Copper,  and  all  the 
Branches  of  the  Metal  Trade,  than  they 
have  at  prefent.  And  it  was  upon  the 
Strength  of  thefe  Manufactures  that  Louis 

XIV.  did  fuch  Wonders,  waging  two  ge¬ 
neral  Wars  with  all  Europe  combined 
againft  him,  making  Conquefts  and  for¬ 
tifying  Towns  without  Number,  building 
Palaces,  and  creating  an  affonifhing  Naval 
Force  all  of  a  fudden,  having  an  hundred 
Line-of-Battle  Ships  in  excellent  Order  at 

one  Time,  befides  a  proportionable  Num¬ 
ber  of  Frigates,  Tenders,  &c. 

But  what  is  the  Inference  from  all  this  ? 
—Why  furely  a  very  plain,  and  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one,  viz.  That  if  the  prefent  State 
of  France  is  fo  greatly  funk  from  what  it 
was  formerly ;  and  if  we  are  raifed  above 
our  former  Condition,  let  us  remember  the 

old 
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old  Proverb,  Let  well  alone.  Let  us  go  on 
improving  in  the  Arts  of  Peace,  in  which, 
from  the  very  Nature  of  our  Conftitution, 
we  are  fure  to  be  victorious ;  and  let  us,  to 
ufe  the  Words  of  the  higheft  Authority, 
avoid  the  lighting  up  a  general  War,  as 
much  as  poffible.  France,  though  funk, 
is  flill  capable  of  exerting  great  Powers, 
and  doing  much  Mifchief,  if  provoked  to 
Defpair.  And  the  more  we  ufe  infulting 
Language,  and  opprobrious  Terms  againft 
that  high  fpirited  Nation,  ever  jealous  of 
their  Glory,  the  likelier  Means  we  take  to 
recover  them  from  their  prefent  Lethargy, 
to  unite  their  divided  and  diftracted  Coun¬ 
cils  againft  us,  and  to  fhew  us  to  our 
Coft,  that  we  have  taught  them  thofe 
good  Leflons  of  domeftick  Oeconomy, 
Policy,  and  Unanimity,  which  of  them- 

felves  they  were  not  difpofed  to  learn. - • 

Something  of  this  Nature  begins  to  appear 
already,  by  their  ftationing  fuch  large  Bo- 

D  2  die* 
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dies  of  Troops  on  their  Frontiers,  in  or¬ 
der  to  invade  us,  in  cafe  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared,  and  to  put  us  to  an  immenfe  Ex- 
penfe  to  be  prepared.  By  thefe  Means  they 
can  make  us  fpend  twenty  Shillings,  to 

their  one  Shilling. - -  The  great  ^Quef- 

tion  therefore  is.  What  Methods  can  we 
take ,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to  fpend  as 
much,  or  near  as  much,  as  we  do.  — — - 
But  before  we  come  to  that,  we  muft  dif- 
cufs  a  previous  Article,  viz.  Railing  the 
Militia. 

*  *  4 

'  *  s-fc  ■**•-*«  .  A.  .. 

III.  Concerning  raifing  the  Militia, 

As  to  raifing  the  Militia,  and  arming  the 
Natives,  concerning  which  the  Pradice  of 

antient  Rome  and  modern  Switzerland  are 
inconfiderately  quoted,  two  Queftions  de¬ 
fer  ve  to  be  examined,  before  you  refolve  on 
fuch  an  important  Meafure.  i.  Whether 
Rome  and  Switzerland  were  States  addided 
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to  Commerce  and  Manufactures  ?  2.  Whe¬ 
ther  their  civil  Conftitutions  were  fimilar  to 

ours  ?  As  to  the  firjl,  it  is  certain,  that 
Commerce  and  Manufactures  were  not  their 
Aim  j  the  Trade  of  Rome  being  to  wage 
War  with  all  the  World.  And  the  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Switzerland,  if  I  may  fo  call  it, 
being  to  hire  themfelves  as  Soldiers  to  fight 
other  Mens  Battles.  It  is  like  wife  as  certain, 
that  when  common  Labourers  and  Manu¬ 
facturers  have  learnt  the  military  Step,  and 
a  few  martial  Airs,  they  are  fit  for  little  elfes 
Work  and  Induftry  then  become  a  Burthen  j 
and  when  once  they  come  to  value  them- 
felves  as  Gentlemen  Soldiers,  they  fcorn  the 
dull  Regularity  and  dilhonourable  Condition 

•  '  *r  . 

of  low  Mechanics.  Nor  is  there  in  all 
Hiftory  an  Inftance  to  be  produced  of  the 
fame  People  being  famous  for  mechanic  Arts, 
and  Manufactures,  and  at  the  fame  Time 
renowned  for  a  well  difciplined  and  ufeful 

Militia. 
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Militia —  So  far  from  it,  that  in  Switzer- 
land  at  this  Day  there  are  hardly  any  Ma¬ 
nufactures  and  mechanic  ArtSj  in  Compa¬ 
nion  to  what  there  are  in  other  Countries : 
And  the  Canton  of  Berne  in  particular, 
which  is  faid  to  be  able  to  raife  100,000 
good  Militia,  fend  great  Quantities  of  their 
Wool  into  France  to  be  manufactured.  In¬ 
deed  a  Caviller  may  object,  if  he  pleafes, 
that  antient  Egypt  was  an  Exception  to 
this  Rule  $  becaufe  it  was  both  a  commer¬ 
cial,  and  a  military  State  at  the  fame  Time. 
—But  what  I  fay  is,  that  the  fame  People. , 
n  e.  the  fzme  Etzdi'vi  duals  were  not  famous 
in  both  RefpeCts.  For  in  Egypt  the  mili¬ 
tary  Clafs  was  quite  a  diftinCt  People  from 
the  reft,  whofe  Bufinefs  was  to  fight ;  and 
they  had  no  other  Employ.  If  therefore  we 
will  make  the  Cafes  parallel,  we  muft  di¬ 
vide  our  People  into  the  fame  Sort  of  Claffes 

S 

viz.  The  Military,  the  Literati,  the  Me¬ 
chanical 


chanical,  the  Agreftic>  &c,  &c.  And  what 
then  will  become  of  our  prefent  Confu¬ 
tation. 

Secondly,  It  is  alfo  to  be  confidered,  whe¬ 
ther  the  civil  Government  of  Great  Britain 
is  fimilar  to  that  of  ancient  Rome,  or  mo¬ 
dern  Switzerland.  For  if  it  is  not,  it  would 
be  highly  prepofterous  to  apply  the  Regula¬ 
tions  that  are  calculated  for  one  Government, 
to  another  quite  diffimular  to  it.  Now  the 
Bajis  of  the  Englifh  Liberty  at  prefent,  is 
the  Freedom  of  Elections  of  Members  of 
Parliament :  And  nothing  fhould  be  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  introduced  that  might  infringe 
this  Liberty  ;  which,  according  to  the  Opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Perfons  we  have  now  to  deal 
with,  is  too  much  infringed  already.  But 
how  is  it  poffible  to  preferve  this  Liberty 
from  farther,  and  even  fatal  Infringements, 
if  you  introduce  a  national  Militia,  and  all 
the  Confequences  attending  it?  For  this 

Militia  mull  have  Officers,  and  thefe  Offi- 
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cers  be  armed  with  dijeretionary ,  nay  mill-* 
tary  Powers:  Otherwife  your  Militia  will 
prove  a  mere  headlefs  Mob.  Suppofe  there* 
fore,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Colo* 

r  *  •  |  *  *  9  *  *  f“  \ 

nels,  the  Major,  and  the  refpe&ive  Captains, 

have  the  Power  of  fummoning  the  Militia 
together  as  often  as  they  think  proper  j  or  if 

in  Times  of  Peace  by 
a  pofitive  Law,  fuppofe  them  only  verted 
with  the  Right  of  nominating  the  Place  and 
Time  of  Day,  and  preferibing  bow  long  the 
Troops  fhall  be  doing  Exercife,  and  remain 
under  Arms :  Allow  them  alfo  the  Power  of 

infiidling  fome  Kind  of  Punifhment  for  wtU 
fill  Difobedience  of  Orders,  embezzling  of 
their  Arms  and  Ammunition,  Negledt  of 
Duty,  or  Refufal  to  learn  the  Exercife. 

[For,  with  humble  Submiflion,  unlefs 
you  allow  thefe,  and  much  greater  Powers 
than  thefe,  to  your  Militia- Officers,  you 
may  indeed  get  a  Mob  together  to  make 

them 
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them  drunk  and  idle,  and  to  receive  the 
Militia  Pay,  but  you  can  never  make  them 
ufeful,  or  fit  to  face  a  regular,  well-difci- 
plined  Army  :  Nay,  in  a  Time  of  Invafion, 
you  muft  carry  the  Point  even  fo  far  as  to 
arm  your  Officers  with  the  Power  of  in¬ 
flicting  Death  itfelf  by  Sentence  of  a  Court- 
Martial  ;  or  you  have  no  Chance  in  fighting 
againft  an  Army,  where  every  Soldier  knows, 
that  it  is  inftant  Death  for  him  to  defert  his 
Port. 

When  therefore,  you  have  inverted  your 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  his  Colonels,  the  Ma¬ 
jor,  and  the  refpeCtive  Captains,  with  thefe 
military  and  difcretionary  Powers, — Powers 
not  only-  diftinCt  from,  but  in  many  Re- 
fpeCts  contradictory  to,  the  general  Syrtem 
of  your  Laws:  Permit  me  to  afk,  what 
Guards  or  Cautions  have  you  to  offer,  that 
an  electioneering  Ufe  will  not  be  made  of 
them?  And  how  will  you  prevent  thefe 

E  Officers 
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Officers  from  creating  an  Influence  by  means 
of  fuch  a  vaft,  unlimited,  and  in  many  Re- 
fpeds,  uniimitable  Power,  Efficient  to  over¬ 
turn  the  whole  Conftitution  ?  Sure  I  am, 
that  if  you  will  be  determined  by  Matters  of 
Fact  and  daily  Experience,  you  have  all  the 
Reafon  in  the  World  to  conclude,  that  were 
fuch  Powers  veiled  in  either  Whig  or  Tory, 
the  Court  or  the  Country  Party,  an  undue 
Application  would  be  made  of  them  to  fup- 
port  their  own  Interefts,  and  ruin  their  Ad¬ 
versaries. 

But  if  this  will  not  give  you  Content, 

and  you  will  ft  ill  appeal  to  other  Countries, 
pleafe  to  remember,  that  your  favourite  State 
of  anticnt  Rome,  had  no  fuch  Eftablilh- 
ment  as  our  Houfe  of  Commons :  And  as 
to  modern  Switzerland,  there’s  the  Canton 
of  Bern  in  particular,  is  an  abfolute  Oli¬ 
garchy,  the  Magiftrates  eledting  one  another, 
in  cafe  of  a  Vacancy,  without  confulting  the 
People  at  all,  and  governing  in  a  very  arbi¬ 
trary  Manner. 
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If  you  argue  from  ,  the  former  State  of 
England,  when  our  Militia  was  kept  up,  it 
is  proper  to  remind  you,  that  the  former 
State  of  England  was  a  State  of  great  Sla¬ 
very  in  Regard  to  the  Commons,  and  the 
common  People.  Vaffalage  and  military 
Tenures  were  then  in  Ufe ;  and  when  they 

began  to  be  abolilhed  by  the  Power  given  to 
the  Nobles  to  alienate  their  Lands,  and  by  % 

the  Diffolution  of  Monafleries  and  Abbies, 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  ran  fo  high, 
that  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  but  a  Cy¬ 
pher  to  what  it  is  at  prefen t.  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  Parliament  was  as  much  different 
from  our6  at  this  Day,  as  the  Parliament  of 

Paris  is  from  that  at  Weftminfter. 

* 

If  you  argue  from  the  Cafe  of  the  City 
of  London,  whofe  Militia  in  the  Civil  Wars 
did  furprifing  great  Things ;  you  muft  like- 
wife  prove  to  us,  that  the  prefent  Militia  are 
animated  with  the  fame  enthufia/lic  Spirit  1 
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both  for  civil  and  religious  Liberty,  which  a- 
nimated  their  Forefathers ;  that  there  has  been 
the  fame  Caufe  for  Years  together  to  work  x 
them  up ;  the  fame  Concurrence  of  various 
Circumftances ;  and  that  in  fhort,  having 
caught  the  Flame,  they  are  as  ripe  as  ever 
to  rufh  forth  and  fight  the  Lord’s  Bat¬ 
tles,  and  as  well  difpofed  to  fa  ft  and  pray, 
and  to  hear  a  godly  Ledum  of  four  Hours 
long.  Nay  more,  you  mu  ft  prove  likewife, 
that  the  Conftitution  of  the  City  of  London 
is  the  Conftitution  of  the  whole  Realm  ;  and 
that  the  Inftitution  of,  and  voting  by  Live¬ 
rymen,  is  the  Manner  of  voting  all  over  the 
Kingdom.  Were  indeed  this  the  Cafe,  were 
the  Qualification  for  voting  raifed,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  the  more  fubftantial  Part  of  the  In¬ 
habitants,  fomething  might  be  faid  in  Fa¬ 
vour  of  a  National  Militia :  But  as  Mat¬ 
ters  ftand  with  us,  where  the  fame  Man 
would  be  almoft  univerfally  both  a  Voter, 

and  a  Militia  Man,  it  would  be  an  Impru¬ 
dence 
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dence  next  to  Madnefs  to  attempt  fuch  an 
Eftablifhment  in  our  prefent  Circumstances. 

Laftly,  if  you  argue  from  the  prefent 

Practice  of  our  Colonies  in  America ;  I  have 

but  a  fhort  Anfwer  to  return  j  viz.  that  thefe 

»  * 

Colonies  are  as  yet  but  in  their  infant  State ; 
and  what  might  be  proper  for  them  may 
not  be  fo  for  others.  They  have  likewife 
few  or  none  but  French  Militia,Hunters,  and 
Indians  to  contend  with  ;  moreover,  they 

themfelves  are  chiefly  Planters,  Hufband- 
men,  and  Farmers,  and  very  few  Manufac- 

p- 

turers ;  all  thefe  Circumftances  are  different 
from  ours,  They  are  likewife  inured  to 
Arms  from  their  Infancy,  both  on  Account 
of  their  Situation  regarding  the  French  and 
Indians,  and  alfo  becaufe  many  of  them  are 
obliged  to  hunt  and  beat  the  Woods  for 
Qame,  Furrs,  &c.  And  befides  all  this,  it 
is  vifible,  that  the  Remains  of  the  Enthu- 
liaftic,  Oliverian  Spirit,  are  ft  ill  alive  among 
the  People  of  New  England,  which  Spirit 

is 
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Is  now  kindled,  and  blazes  out  afrefh.  But 
if  you  look  into  the  Behaviour,  and  examine 
the  Condudt  of  almoft  all  the  other  Govern¬ 
ments,  you  11  have  little  to  plead  in  regard  to 
them  on  your  Side  the  Queftion.  And  were 

I  difpofed  to  multiply  Arguments,  I  could 
quote  thofe  Governments  with  better  Autho¬ 
rity,  as  Inftances  to  prove  the  little  Service  to 

be  expedted  from  Militia,  than  you  could  the 
contrary. 

Upon  the  whole,  either  therefore  you  mud: 

\ 

give  up  your  favourite  Scheme  of  a  national 
Militia,  or  give  up  your  prefent  civil  Liber¬ 
ties  :  For  they  are  incompatible  with  each 
other.  And  it  is  idle  and  ridiculous  to  bring 
Examples  from  the  Englifh  Hiftory  in  Sup¬ 
port  of  your  Syftem,  unlefs  you  can  prove, 

that  the  Natures,  as  well  as  the  Names  of 

Things  continue  the  fame  from  thofe  Days 

% 

to  this. — Indeed,  if  you  will  be  content 
with  fuch  an  Houfe  of  Commons  as  were 
in  being  during  the  Lines  of  York  and 

Lan- 
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Lancafter,  the  Tudors,  and  the  Stuart  Fa¬ 
milies,  you  may  eftablifh  a  National  Militia 
as  foon  as  you  pleafe  :  For  in  fuch  Circum- 
ftances,  it  would  be  of  little  Confequence, 
what  eledtioneering  Ufes  were  made  of 
them.  Nay,  it  would  be  more  than  pro¬ 
bable,  that  when  a  Seat  in  Parliament  gave 
a  Pvlan  but  little  Credit  with  the  People,  and 
lefs  Power  with  the  Prince,  fo  few  Perfons 
would  covet  it,  that  Bribery  and  Corruption 
of  any  Sort,  and  in  every  Shape,  would  be 
extremely  rare :  It  being  a  certain  Truth, 
that  all  Temptations  encreafe  or  diminifh 
according  to  the  Degrees  of  Honour,  Plea- 
fure,  or  Profit  attending  the  End  in  View. 
Therefore  where  there  is  none  of  thefe  to  be 
obtained,  there  can  be  no  Temptation  :  But 
at  the  fame  Time,  we  mult  remember,  that 
when  this  is  the  Cafe  in  regard  to  Members 
of  Parliament,  there  will  be  no  Liberty  re¬ 
maining  ;  and  then  indeed  no  Man  will  bribe 
merely  for  the  Sake  qf  biibing. 


As  to  the  great  Feats  done  by  the  English 
Militia  at  the  Battles  of  Agincourt  and 
Crefly,  a  general  Anfwer  may  fuffice,  viz. 
that  if  the  Writers  of  any  two  rival  Nations 
are  determined  to  pick  and  cull  all  the  Parti¬ 
culars  wherein  the  one  Nation  happened  to 

excel  the  other,  either  thro’  good  Fortune, 
the  Bravery  of  the  Troops,  or  the  Conduct 
of  the  General,  they  may  find  Inftances 
enough  to  reprefent  themfelves  as  a  Race  of 
the  moft  perfedt  Heroes,  and  their  Enemies 
as  the  moft  ignorant,  or  abjedt  Cowards  that 
ever  breathed.  This  is  frequently  the  Cafe 
between  the  Englifh  and  French  Hifto- 
rians :  This  is  alfo  the  Cafe  between  the 
Scotch  and  Englifh:  For  if  the  Englifh 
boafl  of  two  fignal  Victories  over  the  French, 
the  Scotch  make  their  Boafl:  of  three  over 
the  Englifh,  all  in  one  Day,  and  by  the 
fame  Body  of  Troops,  without  Reft  or  Re- 
frefhment ;  Vidtories  obtained,  not  in  thefe 
modern  degenerate  Days,  but  during  the  he- 
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roic  Age  of  good  Old  England,  viz.  in  the 

\ 

'  * 

Reign  of  Edward  I.  Now,  if  you  will  make 
ufe  of  fuch  empty  Puffs  as  thefe,  by  Way  of 
Argument,  I  grant  that  they  will  fervevery 
well  to  entertain  a  drunken  Mob  roaring 
round  a  Bonfire,  or  to  harangue  a  Circle  of 
Chairmen  and  Porters  (with  whom  perhaps 
the  Conceit  may  not  be  much  amifs,  that 
one  Englifhman  is  to  beat  ten  Monfieurs)  but 
Men  of  Senfe  and  Judgement  will  always 
defpife  fuch  flupid,  unmeaning  Stuff.  Be- 
fides,  it  happens  a  little  unfortunately,  that 
thefe  very  Heroes,  who  beat  the  French  at 
Agincourt  and  Creffy,  I  mean  the  common 
Soldiers  of  the  Englifh  Army,  were  little 
better  than  Slaves  themfelves,  in  regard  to 
their  Civil  Liberty ;  and  as  to  their  Pro- 
ferty ,  they  had  juft  as  much  as  the  Vaffals 
in  Scotland,  when  under  the  Dominion  of 
their  Lairds  and  Chiefs. 
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IV.  Concerning  Subjidies  and  hiring  foreign 

\ Troops . 

\  ' 

In  the  hr  ft  of  thefe  Differtations  it  was 
clearly  proved,  that  Great  Britain,  though 

an  Ilian  d,  may  be  invaded  under  various 
Circumftances  ;  and  confequently,  that  our 
Government  is  juft  fo  far  connected  with 
the  Continent,  as  it  is  our  Intereft,  hrft, 

to  prevent  thofe  neighbouring  Provinces, 

» 

which  lie  moft  commodious  for  invadinsr 

O 

us,  from  falling  into  an  Enemy’s  Hand ; 
and  fecondly,  to  obftrudt  him  from  making 
ufe  of  fuch  Ports  and  Places  for  the  Pur- 
pofes  of  an  Invafton,  of  which  he  is  al¬ 
ready  poffeffed.  That  is,  he  Ihould  nei¬ 
ther  be  buffered  to  acquire  more,  •  as  far  as 
our  Government  can  poffibly  prevent  it, 
nor  to  carry  on  his  hoftile  Preparations  in 
thofe  Ports  on  the  adjacent  Shore,  which, 
unhappily  for  us,  already  belong  to  him. 

—So 


1 


1 


- So  far  the  Interefts  of  Great  Britain 

> 

are  neceflarily  connected  with  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  " 


The  fecond  Differtation  explained  the 
Nature  of  Induftry  and  Riches,  by  fhew- 

ing,  that  the  Enemy  may  have  Indujlry, 
which  is  only  another  Name  for  Wealthy 
without  foreign  Trade;  and  may  have  fo¬ 
reign  Trade  without  Sea-carriage ;  and 
may  have  Sea-carriage  without  being  the 
Owners  of  the  Ships  ;  and,  therefore  the 

taking  of  their  Ships,  or  a  mere  Sea-war 
will  not  difable  them  to  the  Degree,  which 


many  among  us  feem  to  imagine  ;  nay. 


that  by  thefe  Methods,  unlefs  we  ufe  fome 

others  to  co-operate  with  them,  we  fhall 
bring  ourfelves  to  the  fatal  Neceffity  of  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  fpend  twenty  Shillings  to 
their  one.  The  Queftion  therefore  will  be. 
Which  of  the  two  Nations  can  hold  out 


the  longe  ft  at  this  Rate  of  Spending  ? 
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In  the  third  Diflertation ,  it  is  evidently 
made  to  appear,  that  the  railing  the  Mili¬ 
tia,  by  Way  of  Self-defence,  will  prove  a 

*  t  >  A 

very  definitive  Meafure  to  us,  confidered 
as  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  Peo¬ 
ple,  and  a  dangerous  one  in  regard  to  our 
Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Freedom  of  Elec¬ 
tion  :  Moreover,  that  the  Inftances  brought 
in  Favour  of  this  Meafure  from  foreign 
Countries,  or  from  our  own  in  former 
Times,  or  from  the  Practice  of  our  Colo¬ 
nies  abroad,  are  by  no  IVTeans  a  Rule  for 

us  in  our  prefent  Situation,  becaufe  the  Cafes 
and  Circumftances  are  not  parallel  ■,  and 
therefore,  tnat  it  is  highly  prepolterous 
and  abfurd  to  Realon  from  the  Genius  and 
Circumftances  of  one  State  to  thofe  of 

anotner ,  cjuite  difiimular  and  repugnant  to 
them. 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  my  prefent 
Undertaking  is  to  Ihew,  that  the  finding 
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of  Suhjidtes  Abroad for  the  Hire  of  foreign 
Troops  to  a  cl  on  the  Continent  againfl  France 
in  Caje  of  Need,  and  in  order  to  divert  their 
Forces  from  the  Purpofes  of  an  Invafion , 
is  the  beft  Method  we  can  take  in  our  Situ¬ 
ation.  I  mean,  that  it  is  the  beft,  not  fe- 

k 

parately,  but  in  Conjunction  with  a  Sea- war, 
and  a  reafonable  Augmentation  of  our 

^  *  I 

Handing  Army  at  Home.  Now  the  Me¬ 
diums ,  by  which  I  ftiall  prove  it  to  be  the 
beft,  are  two ;  ift.  It  is  the  leaf  expenfive 
in  order  to  ourfelves.  2dly.  It  will  give  a 
greater  Diverfion  to  the  Troops  of  France, 
and  caufe  them  to  put  themfelves  to  more 

Charges  than  any  other  Meafure  we  can 
purfue. 


But  in  regard  to  the  Article  of  Expence, 
we  muft  firft  hear  the  formidable  Objec- 
tiori  of  our  modern  Heroes.  “  Shall  we, 
lay  they,  fend  Abroad  thofe  precious  Trea- 
fures,  earned  with  the  Sweat  of  Englifh 

Brow*, 
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Brows,  which  ought  to  be  kept  at  Home, 
to  pay  our  own  Troops,  to  fupport  our 
own  Trade  and  Manufactures,  and  circu¬ 
late  among  ourfelves  ?  Are  we  in  fuch 
Circumftances,  as  to  fend  Millions  Abroad, 
never  to  return  again  ?  Or  will  any  of  our 
Neighbours,  that  are  now  gaping  after 
Englilh  Gold,  will  they  generoufly  return 
back  a  few  Shillings  in  Pity  and  Compani¬ 
on  to  us,  after  we  have  fpent  and  fubfidied 
away  the  laffc  Farthing  ?  No,  they  will 
not;  they  will  only  laugh  at  us  for  our 
foolilh  ill-placed  Generality,  and  fenfelefs 
Conduct.” 


Now  the  Authors  of  this  vulgar  inflam¬ 
matory  Rant,  of  which  our  News-papers 
and  Pamphlets  are  continually  full,  if  they 

really  believe  what  they  fay,  have  yet  to 
learn  the  very  firft  Rudiments  of  national 
Commerce.  For  the  whole  Force  of  this 

i 


Argument,  fuch  as  it  is,  turns  upon  the 
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Suppofition,  that  Money  is  Wealth :  Where*, 
as  Induftry,  Manufactures,  Agriculture, 
mutual  and  general  Employment,  are  the 

J  * .  f  .  »  •  - 

real  Wealth  of  a  Nation  ;  and  Money  is 

'  -  4  **•  v  , 

only  the  Sign  or  Certificate  of  it.  It  is 
properly  a  Tally  or  Counter  for  keeping  a 
fair  Reckoning  between  the  Effects  of  In- 
duftry  in  the  Pofleflion  of  one  Man  com- 

>  J 
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-pared  with  that  of  another,  and  ferves  as 
a  Pafs-port  for  the  more  commodious 

»'■  m.  *  A.  «  i.  4  J  *  -  #  ..  ‘  J  -  - 

Transfer  of  the  Produce  of  fuch  Induftry 

-  x-  (  k  ^  V  *  • 

from  Hand  to  Hand.  This  being  the 

Cafe,  the  fhort  Queftion  now  before  us, 

is  reduced  to  this. -  Which  ftiould  be 

your  firft  Aim  ?  To  preferve  the  Thing 
JigniJied,  or  the  Sign  t  If  your  Endea¬ 
vours  fhould  be  to  preferve  the  Thing  fig* 
nifiedy  i.  e.  If  you  promote  general  In¬ 
duftry  and  Commerce,  and  had  rather  fee 
your  People  diligent  and  ufeful  Manufac¬ 
turers,  than  fauntering  Militia-men,  or 

ftrutting 
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limiting  Soldiers,  you  are  lure  of  retaining 
the  Sign,  for  that  muft  come  of  Courfe ; 
inafmuch  as  Money  always  follows  Induf- 
try,  not  vice  verfd  as  you  may  obferve  by 
the  Circumftances  of  Old  and  New  Spain 
compared  with  England. 

The  Englifh  have  no  Mines  of  Gold, 
and  few  or  next  to  none  of  Silver;  and 
yet  the  Englifh  have  greater  Plenty  of 
Cafh  circulating  among  them  than  is  ob- 
fervable  in  raoft  other  Nations,  though 
abounding  with  the  richeft  Mines  of  Gold 
and  Silver.  The  Hungarians,  for  Ex¬ 
ample,  have  the  richeil  Mines  in  Europe  ; 
they  have  the  belt  Wines,  excellent  Hor- 
ies,  a  moft  fruitful  Country,  and  the  bell 
accommodated  by  Nature  for  an  inland 
Navigation  of  any  in  the  World,  by 

Means  of  fuch  Numbers  of  fine  Rivers : 

/ 

Yet  the  Hungarians  are  all  poor,  the  com¬ 
mon  People  are  miferable  and  flarving ;  a 
Piece  of  Coin  is  hardly  to  be  feen  among 

them; 
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them ;  and  all  their  natural  Advantages 
lie  ufelefs  and  buried  :  But  why  is  that  ? 
It  is,  becaufe  the  Hungarians  are  all  Militia 
Men  and  Soldiers,  giving  the  Preference 

to  the  military  rather  than  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  State  of  Life.  And  the  fame  Qb- 
fervation  may  be  made  on  many  other 
Countries.  This  therefore  being  the  Cafe, 
what  have  you  to  do  when  a  War  becomes 
unavoidable,  but  to,  hire  as  many  as  are 
necefiary  of  thofe  Foreigners  who  prefer 
the  Soldier  to  the  Manufacturer,  to  fight 
youT  Battles ;  and  in  the  mean  while  to 
keep  your  own  People  ufefully  and  bene¬ 
ficially  employed,  in  Order  to  be  able  to 
maintain  them  ?  Nay,  what  Method  more 
proper  can  you  take  in  Regard  to  Expence  ? 
For,  pleafe  to  obferve,  this  is  the  only 
Confideration  we  are  now  upon.  But, 
you  will  ftill  reply,  the  Money,  the  Money , 
the  Money  goes  Abroad.  And  in  the  Name 
of  common  Senfe,  Jo  let  it  go ;  for  In¬ 
dustry  will  be  fure  to  fetch  it  back  again 
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with  Increafe  :  Whereas  if  you  ufe  any 
other  Meafures,  if  you  take  your  People 
from  their  Work,  and  make  them  Soldiers 
or  Militia-Men,  (in  Order,  as  you  ima- 

9 

gine,  to  keep  the  Money  at  Home)  you 
certainly  will  be  the  Caufe  of  its  going 
Abroad,  never  to  return  again.  Perhaps 
this  Argument  has  rather  ftaggered  than 
convinced  you,  becaufe  you  have  been 
ufed  to  a  different  Train  of  thinking. 
Take,  therefore,  a  plain  Illuftration  of  the 
Fadts  before  us :  The  Swifs  Cantons,  fo 
famous  for  their  Militia,  and  fo  much  re¬ 
commended  to  our  Imitation,  never  fend 
Money  to  Foreigners  by  Way  of  Subfidy, 
or  hiring  foreign  Troops  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  receive  Subfidies  in  one  Shape 

or  other,  from  almoft  every  Power  in 

* 

Europe.  They  publickly  let  out  their 
Troops  for  Hire  ;  and  their  Subjects,  when 
grown  old  in  foreign  Service,  generally 
return  Home,  and  bring  what  they  have 

faved, 
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faved,  to  fpend  among  their  own  Country¬ 
men.  Moreover,  the  Taxes  are  not  high  ; 
rather  fhould  1  fay,  there  are  fcarce  any 
Taxes  at  all  :  And  as  to  the  Country,  it  is 

extremely  populous,  and  in  Regard  to 

-  ;  \  ” 

Hufbandry,  well  cultivated.  Their  Go¬ 
vernments  likewife  have  Money  Abroad 

in  the  public  Funds  ;  the  Interelfs  of 
which  are  annually  remitted  Home ;  and 
the  Canton  of  Berne  in  particular  is  faid  to 
have  immenfe  Sums  in  our  Stocks. - 

Now  with  thefe  feveral  Accumulations, 
would  you  not  conclude  (according  to  the 
Hypothefis  you  have  hitherto  reafoned  up¬ 
on)  that  a  great  Part  of  all  the  Money  in 
Europe  is  either  gone  or  a  going  into  Swit- 
zerland  ?  and  that  the  Inhabitants  of  that 
Country  abound  more  in  Gold  and  Silver 
than  any  other  People  in  Europe  ?  And 
yet,  when  you  examine  the  Country,  you 
find  nothing  like  it  to  prove  true  in  Fad : 

G  2  For 
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For  Money  is  not  near  fo  plenty  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  as  it  is  in  England,  nor  do  the 
Inhabitants  obferve  fuch  Heaps  upon  Heaps 
as  you  would  expeft.  Nay,  perhaps  the 
Quantity  of  Cafh  circulating  in  that  Coun¬ 
try,  hath  been  but  very  little  encreafed  for 
thefe  hundred  Years  laft  paft  :  Whereas 
here  in  England,  notwithftanding  all  our 
Drains,  notwithftanding  we  have  fubfidied 

away  the  very  laft  Farthing,  been  ger- 
tnantzed ,  been  bankrupted ,  beggared ,  taxed \ 
mortgaged ,  loft ,  ruined \  undone ,  &c.  &c. 

&c.  I  fay,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  dole¬ 
ful  Ditties  of  the  tragic  Mufe,  we  have 
more  Cafh  left  at  this  Day,  four  Times 
told,  than  we  had  a  hundred  Years  ago.— » 
Now  both  thefe  Cafes  being  Fads,  certain, 
indifputable  Fadts,  how  will  you  account 
for  them  ?  How  indeed,  but  upon  this 
pLun  Principle,  that  Switzerland  can  never 
be  rich ,  while  its  Inhabitants  love  Arms 
lather  than  manufactures  and  mechanic 
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Trades ;  and  Great  Britain  can  never  be 
poor,  while  the  People  are  kept  to  their 
induftrious  Employments,  and  not  taken 
off  to  be  made  Soldiers,  or  Militia-Men  ? — 
Belides,  there  is  another  Conlideration  re¬ 
garding  this  Affair,  and  a  very  weighty 
one,  though  never  taken  Notice  of,  viz. 

.  .  .  ^  j*.  I  * 

that  every  Manufacturer,  by  his  Courfe  of 
Life,  and  the  Taxes  he  pays,  is  a  Pay- 
Majier  to  the  Army ;  if,  therefore,  you 
take  20000  Pay-Majlers,  and  convert  them 
into  Pay-Receivers,  by  making  them  Sol¬ 
diers  ;  (and  the  Argument  holds  ffill  much 
ffronger  in  the  Cafe  of  railing  the  Militia) 
you  not  only  enhance  the  Burden  that  is  to 
be  borne  by  the  People,  but  you  fubftract 
from  the  Numbers  of  thofe  who  were  to 

l  ♦  %  f-  , 
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bear  it.  Whenever,  therefore,  you  think 

of  employing  Natives  in  War  rather  than 

\ 

Foreigners,  in  Order  to  fave  Subjidtes,  and  to 
eafe  your  oven  People ,  you  commit  the  fame 

Miftake, 


Miilakc,  to  ufc  a  plain  coarfe  Simile,  as  if 
you  was  to  load  a  Carriage  with  double  its 
ufual  Weight,  and  then  take  off  half  the 
Number  of  Horfes  that  were  to  draw  it. 

This  truly  is  an  unconfcionable  Load. _ 

But  remember,  that  fuch  ignorant,  unex¬ 
perienced,  foolifh  Drivers,  are  not  fit  to 
conduct  the  political  Machine.  Therefore, 
after  having  fet  forth,  that  the  paying  of 
Subfidies  and  hiring  foreign  Troops  is  the 
leaft  expenjive  Meafure  in  Regard  to  our- 
felves ;  I  come  now  to  prove  in  the  Second 
Place,  that  it  will  give  a  more  important 
Diverfion  to  the  Troops  of  France,  and 
caufe  them  to  put  themfelves  to  greater 
Charges  than  any  other  Method  we  can 
purfue.  For  if  their  Attention  is  not  to 
be  diverted  to  Some  other  Objedt,  what 
fhould  hinder  them  from  employing  all 
their  Time,  Power,  and  Revenue  towards 
{Lengthening  their  Marine,  and  preparing 
for  an  Invafion  — The  {landing  Army  of 
France  in  Times  of  Peace  is  near  200,000 

Men; 
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moft  natural,  and  likely  to  happen  ?  and 
fuch  as  the  French  will  certainly  put  in 
Execution,  if  they  know  their  own  In- 
tereft  ? 

But,  perhaps  you  will  fay,  for  it  is  the 
only  Thing  you  can  fay,  That  it  is  the  I ti¬ 
tered:  of  other  Powers  on  the  Continent  to 
prevent  the  aggrandizing  of  France,  as 

much  as  it  is  ours : - And  therefore,  if 

France  fhould  be  fuppofed  to  be  moved  by 
Self-Intereft  to  difband  a  great  Part  of  her 
Land  Army,  and  withdraw  her  Subfidies, 
in  Order  to  become  the  more  formidable 
naval  Power,  and  to  make  a  Conqueft  of 

Great  Britain  ;  it  is  likewife  the  Self-In¬ 
tereft  of  the  other  States  on  the  Continent 
to  obftrudt  her  Views,  and  to  raife  fuch 
Sufpicions  of  Datigeri  by  ftationing  Troops 

on  the  Land -Side  of  France,  as  fhall  oblige 
her  to  keep  her  great  Armies  of  Obfervatiou 
ftill  on  F  oot,  and  to  continue  all  her  ufual 

Sub- 
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Subfidies  j— by  which  Means  Ihe  will  not 
be  fo  much  at  Liberty  to  pulh  her  Con- 

queft  and  intended  Invafion _ This  is 

your  Argument  in  its  full  Force  :  But 
pleafe  to  obferve,  that  it  is  inconclulive  in 
almoft  every  Particular  ;  for  in  the  firfl 
Place,  it  is  not  fo  clear,  that  it  is  the  Inte- 
reft,  I  mean  the  immediate  Intereft  of  the 
Powers  on  the  Continent  to  prevent  the 

v 

Reduction  of  the  Land- Army  of  France  : 
becaufe  the  Reduction  of  her  Land-Forces 
would  remove  the  prefent  Danger  from  the 
States  on  the  Continent,  at  the  fame  Time 
that  the  intended  Invafion  of  Great  Britain 
would  be  fare  of  cutting  out  Work  for 
many  Years  to  come.  The  immediate 
Danger  being  thus  removed  to  a  dijiant 
Period  by  the  Reduction  of  the  Land- 
Forces  of  France,  is  it  at  all  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  if  States  and  Kingdoms  fihould 
be  found  to  aft  like  private  Perfons  in  Re¬ 
gard  to  their  prefent  Interefl  ?  And  when 

H  the 
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-the  prefect  is  fecured,  could  it  be  any  Sur¬ 
prize  to  us,  if  they  trufted  the  future  to 
Events  and  Contingencies  ? 

**  «  ft  , 

Secondly.  Allowing,  that  it  is  the  pre- 
fent  and  immediate  Interest  of  the  States  on 
the  Continent  to  prevent  the  Redudtion  of 

4  « 
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the  Land-Forces  of  France,  under  the  Cir- 

¥  "  *  *  S  '  \  •  ’  •.  **  .  ■> 

cumftances  above  related  ; — doth  it  follow, 

*  i  t  *  *  * 

that  thefe  States,  whofe  internal  Interefts 
do  often  vary,  and  always  interfere  with 
each  other ;  I  fay,  doth  it  follow,  that 

they  will  all  unite  with  the  fame  Vigour  in 

*  '  ■  •-  * 

Support  of  this  their  general  and  common 
Interefh  ?  And  have  you  any  Reafon  or 
Authority  for  fuppofing  it  ?  Confider  the 
Condudt  of  our  own  Colonies  in  America ; 
their  Example  may  have  the  moft  Weight 
with  you.  To  them,  therefore,  I  appeal  j 
"and  pray  tell  me,  how  many  even  of  thefe 
Colonies  do  adt  upon  fuch  public-fpirited 
Motives  in  Regard  to  the -French,  as  you 

expedt 
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expedt  from  the  Powers  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  ?  But^ 

*  •  r  '  ^  ~  -  r  n  • » 

Thirdly.  Granting  even,  that  many  of 

die  States  bordering  upon  France,  would 
unite  to  prevent  the  entire  and  abfolute 
Conqueft  of  this  Ifland  ; — — doth  it  fol- 

A 

low,  that  they  would  run  the  lame  Rifque, 
the  Rifque  of  a  general  War,  to  prevent 

the  difmembering  of  fome  Part  of  our 

. 

v.  — v.  'f 

Territories  either  in  Europe  or  America  ? 
And  would  the  fame  Motives  prevail  in  the 
one  Cafe,  as  in  the  other  ?  Suppofe, 

therefore,  the  French  fhould  give  the  moft 

folemn  Aflurances  to  foreign  Courts  (and 

* 

we  know,  that  they  have  thought  proper 
to  appeal  to  them  all  for  the  Juftice  of 

their  Caufe  in  the  prefent  Dilputes)  fup-. 
pqfe  they  fhould  declare,  that  though  their 
Arms  are  crowned  with  Succefs,  they 
would  give  up  Great  Britain  again,  pro¬ 
vided  they  retained  Ireland  or  Jamaica, 
Virginia,  Pennfylvania,  or  New  York  j— • 

H  2  doth 
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doth  it  follow  in  thefe  Circumftances,  that 
lhe  Germanic  Body,  or  the  other  European 
Powers  would  think  their  own  Intereffc  fo 

f  *■  *  .  r  ? 

deeply  concerned  as  to  difpute  this  Point 
with  France,  and  light  up  a  general  War 
till  thefe  Places  were  reftored  ?  No,  they 
would  not :  They  would  look  upon  it  as  a 
very  uninterefting  Matter  in  Regard  to 
themfelves.  And  yet,  fhould  this  ever  be 

the  Cafe  in  Regard  to  Great-Britain,  what 

«  *  •  • 
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a  terrible  Difafter  would  befall  us  ?  And 

-  .  \  .  , 

how  juftly  might  our  modern  Patriots  load 
die  Ministry  with  the  heavieft  Reproaches 
for  incurring  this  irreparable  Lofs  by  an  ill- 
timed,  foolilh  Parlimony  ? 

Fourthly.  This  Argument  of  yours  re¬ 
lating  to  the  States  on  the  Continent,  takes 
that  for  granted  in  this  Cafe,  which  you 
will  not  allow  in  any  other.  For  it  takes 
for  granted,  that  the  Minifters  of  all  thefe 
foreign  Powers  do  both  fee  their  Mafter’s 

true  Interefls,  and  purfue  them  Readily  : 

It 
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It  fuppofes,  that  the  Princes  on  the  Continent 
have  Minifters  fo  wife  and  provident,  fo 
upright  and  uncorruptible,  that  French 
Gold  cannot  blind,  nor  private  Intereft 
warp,  nor  Intrigues,  nor  Court-Fadions  di¬ 
vert  their  Attention  from  their  Country’s 
Good.  There  is  therefore  no  Need  of 
fending  Subfidies  to  fuch  happy  States, 
whofe  able,  prudent,  and  faithful  Mini¬ 
fters  will  always  fuggeft  to  their  Mafters 
the  Thing  that  is  proper  to  be  done  :  For 
they  will  watch  over  our  Welfare ;  they 

will  intereft  themfelves  in  the  Prefervation 
of  every  Part  of  our  Territories,  Liber¬ 
ties,  Trade,  and  Navigation,  without  a 

Shilling  Recompence. - In  Ihort,  this 

Argument  fuppofes,  that  all  Minifters  are 
good; - are  Angels  every  where,  but 

in  Great  Britain  ;  and  there  they  are  al¬ 
ways  Devils.  Is  this  now  a  true  Pidture  ? 

Is  it  credible  ;  And  do  you  yourfelf  be¬ 
lieve 
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ljeve  it  ?- - If  you  do,  why '  do  you  ftay 

here  ?  Why  do  you  not  remove  in  Order  to 
to  be  happy,  free,  rich,  andfecure,  under 
one  of  thefe  excellent  Governments  ? 

» .  j 

I  4  .  •  i  ,  :  .  T 
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Upon  the  Whole  therefore,  ftnce  this 
Argument  of  yours,  drawn  from  the 
fuppofed  immediate  Intereft  of  the  States 

on  the  Continent  to  prevent  the  Reduction 

►  * 

of  the  Land  Army  of  France,  hath  been 
proved  to  be  utterly  inconclufive  •  and  iince 
you  have  no  other  Argument  to  advance, 
give  me  leave  to  afk,  What  is  to  be  done 
on  our  Part,  in  Cafe  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  fhould  arrive  at  that  Degree  of  com¬ 
mon  Prudence,  as  to  purfue  their  own  In¬ 
tereft,  and  pufh  their  Advantages  ?  Or,  in 
other  Words,  what  Meajure  would  you 
advife,  in  Cafe  they  ftiould  withdraw  their 

Subsidies,  dilband  a  great  Part  of  -their 
Land  Army,  ftation  a  large  Body  of 
Troops  on  the  oppolite  Shore  ready-  every 

Mo- 
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Moment:  to  -invade  us,  and  at  the  fame 
Time  encreafe  their  Marine  with  ten  or 
twelve  capital  Ships  every  Year,  by  the 
Savings  arifing  out  of  thefe  Reductions  ? 


Y ou  cannot  advife  the  railing  of  the  Mi¬ 
litia  ;  becaufe  it  hath  been  proved  already, 
that  fuch  a  Meafure  is  incompatible  with 
our  prefent  Liberties,  is  deftruClive  to  a 

commercial  State,  and  extremely  expenfive 
and  impoverilhing :  You  will  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  augmenting  of  our  Jlanding  Ar - 
tny  farther  than  it  is  done  at  prefent,  both 
for  the  Reafons  above-recited  regarding 
the  Militia,  and  for  many  others:  And 
you  can  have  no  Re af on  to  expeSl,  that  the 
-French  will  be  obliged  to  fue  for  Peace, 
while  we  are  fpending  Millions  extraor¬ 
dinary  in  fitting  out  our  vail;  Fleets,  and 
Supporting  our  Armies,  and  they  are  re¬ 
trenching  even  their  ordinary  and  ufual 
-Expences.  For  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  the  longer 

the 
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the  prefent  War  continues,  the  more  will 
France  be  able  to  fave,  and  to  fupport 
the  Continuance  of  it  •  whereas  all  Things 
with  us  will  be  juft  the  Reverfe  :  So  that  a 

mere  Sea-JV ar ,  under  thefe  Circumftances, 
will  be  fo  far  from  humbling  France,  that 
it  will  be  the  fure  and  certain  Method  of 
aggrandizing  her,  but  muft  prove  in  the 

End  fatal  to  Great  Britain - -  SubfxdieS 

therefore,  and  the  Hiring  of  foreign 
Troops  to  ad  on  the  Continent  by  Way  of 
■Terror,  is  the  only  Source  remaining.  And 

if  you  objed  to  this  Method,  you  place  the 
French  in  a  much  better  Situation,  as  an 

\ 

IJland,  than  we  ourfelves.  For  what  is  an 

Bland  ?  Is  it  not,  in  the  prefent  View,  a 

Kingdom  or  State  fo  lituated,  as  to  be  lefs 

expofed  to  Tnvalions  than  other  Coun- 

» 

tries  ?  — —  Now  if  France  is  to  have  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  the  Powers  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  if  flie  is  to  be  rendered  quite  fafe  on 
the  Land-fide,  fhe  will  reap  all  the  Bene- 
*  fits 
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fits  of  Security  attending  an  Bland,  at  the 
fame  Time  that  the  will  enjoy  all  the 
Sweets  of  foreign  Trade  by  hand  attend¬ 
ing  the  Continent.  But  if  you  raife  a  Suf- 

picion  and  Jealoufy,  that  other  Powers  are 
arming  againfc  her  (which  by  the  by,  you 
cannot  do  without  giving  Subfidies:)  If  you 
alarm  her  with  the  Profpedt  of  impending 

Danger, - -  fhe  muff  both  retain  her 

ufual  Number  of  Troops  in  Pay,  and  en- 
creafe  them  confiderably  j  fhe  muff  both 
continue,  and  enlarge  her  Subfidies  to  fo¬ 
reign  Powers  in  order  to  counterbalance 
our  Treaties ;  fhe  muff  repair  her  Fortifica¬ 
tions,  and  put  her  Frontiers  in  a  State  of 
Defence ;  and  in  fhort,  fhe  muff  expend 
vaft  Sums  in  various  Services,  and  do  many 
Things,  which  will  neceflarily  drain  her 
Finances,  and  wafte  her  Strength.  And 
fuch  a  Meafure  becomes  the  more  politic 
and  expedient  for  Great  Britain  to  purfue 
at  this  Juncture,  becaufe  the  Finances  of 

I  France 
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France  are  at  prefent  in  great  Diforder ; 
her  Credit  is  low  and  funk,  her  People 
are  quarrelling,  divided  and  difpirited  ;  and 
the  Taxes,  which  fhould  fupport  her  Ex- 
pences,  are  injudicioufly  laid  on,  ruinous 
to  Commerce,  and  extremely  impoverifh- 
ing  ; - And  what  is  ftill  worfe,  in  Re¬ 

gard  to  the  prefent  Confideration,  they  are 
pre-  engaged  and  mortgaged  to  repay  Sums 

already  borrowed. - -  If  therefore  we 

can  oblige  France  to  fpend  only  Million 
for  Million,  or  even  lefs,  we  have  the  fairefl 
Profpedt  of  fucceeding  ;  becaufe  when  our 
Government  is  obliged  to  give  four  per 
Cent,  for  Intereft,  theirs  with  great  Diffi¬ 
culty  can  hardly  get  it  at  eight : - So 

that  every  Million  borrowed,  will  coffc 
double  to  them,  what  it  will  do  to  us. 

But  after  all,  if  thefe  Arguments  cannot 
convince  you,  I  have  one  more  in  Refervec 

which  to  an  Antigallican  fhould  be  all  in 

all ; 


I 
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all ;  and  that  is.  the  Behaviour  of 
France  itfelf  on  this  Gccalion :  For  if 
thefe  fubfidiary  Treaties  are  of  final!, 

or  no  Detriment  to  France,  why  is 
file  fo  much  alarmed  at  them  ?  Why  fo 

anxious  to  counter-ad:  the  March  of  the 
Ruffian  Troops  by  bringing  the  Turks  on 
their  Back.  France  therefore  herfelf  j uni¬ 
fies  thefe  fubfidiary  Treaties  which  you 
condemn ;  fhe  fhews  their  Utility  to  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  their  Hurtfulnefs  to  France,  by 

the  great  Uneafinefs  fhe  difcovers  on  their 
Account :  And  her  very  Negociations  at 

the  Porte,  her  Intrigues  with  the  Minifters 
of  the  Divan,  (where  nothing  is  to  be  done 
without  Gold  and  rich  Prefents)  befides 
her  Cabals,  Treaties,  &c.  at  other  Courts, 
are  a  plain  and  evident  Proof,  both  that 
die  expends  great  Sums  of  Money  to  pre¬ 
vent  thefe  Treaties  from  having  their  full 
Effedl,  and  that  die  thinks  the  Money  well 

I  2  be- 
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bellowed.  And  yet  thefe  are  the  very 

i  xeaties,  which  you,  in  Complaijance  to 
JF ranee ,  and  in  Order  to  Jave  her  Juch  vaji 
Sums  of  Money ,  and  to  prevent  her  Difreffes , 

are  endeavouring  to  annul  and  cancel !  Ei¬ 
ther  therefore  be  that  Antigallican  in  the  true 
haije  oi  the  Word,  which  your  Name  im¬ 
ports  5  or  do  not  pretend  to  talk  of  hum¬ 
bling  France,  defraying  her  Marine,  ruin¬ 
ing  Her  T  rade,  &c.  &c.  when  you  are  in 

Reality  tiling  all  your  Power,  Credit  and 
In  flu  ence  to  do  the  contrary. 

One  Thing  more  I  have  to  add,  by 

Way  of  precluding  Cavil  and  Objeftion, 
viz.  That  though  I  affirm,  that  the  making 
fubfidiary  I  reaties,  and  hiring  -  foreign 

1  roops,  is  the  cheapeji ,  the  bef  and  the 
fafejl  Expedient  we  can  make  ufe  of,  I  con¬ 
fine  the  Rule  to  fuch  Troops  only,  as  are 
to  aft  upon  the  Continent.  For  as  long  as 
they  remain  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Wa¬ 


ter, 
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ter,  without  Funds,  Tranfports,  or  Provi- 
fions,  there  is  no  Danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  them  j  becaufe,  while  we  are  the  Pay- 
Mailers,  and  can  flop  our  Hands  at  Plea- 
fure,  they  will  have  neither  the  Power ,  nor 
the  Will  to  invade  us :  And  in  that  parti¬ 
cular ,  our  great  Advantage,  as  an  Illand, 
doth  really  confift;  though  I  have  never 
heard  it  yet  taken  Notice  of  by  any  of  our 

modern  Politicans.  But,  were  foreign 
Troops  to  be  entertained  at  Home,  our 
armed  Servants  would  foon  be  tempted  to 

become  our  Lords  and  Mailers  ;  as  was  the 
Cafe  of  the  ancient  Britons,  when  they 
hired  the  Saxons  to  defend  them  againll 
the  Incurlions  of  the  Pidls  and  Scots. 
Therefore,  whatever  Number  of  Troops  are 
thought  necelfary  to  be  kept  on  Foot  with¬ 
in  this  Illand,  they  Ihould  all  be  Natives : 
And  yet,  for  the  Reafons  already  given,  as 
well  as  for  many  others,  they  Ihould  be 

very  few  in  Companion  to  the  Bulk  of  the 

-  People, 


I  eopxe,  who  are  to  pay  and  fupport  them. 
But  where  that  Confideration  is  out  of  the 

Queftion, —  and  the  only  Article  in  Difpute 
is,  Which  is  the  cheapeji  Method  ?  I  do 
maintain  that  it  is  much  cheaper  to  hire 
100,000  Foreigners  to  fight  by  Proxy,  than 
it  is  to  take  even  20,000  of  our  own  Ma¬ 
nufacturers  and  P  ay-Ma[lers,  and  convert 

them  into  Soldiers  and  Pay-Receivers. _ — 

Ann  what  is  thus  true  in  Regard  to  a  Hand¬ 
ing  Army,  concludes  much  more  forcibly 

againft  attempting  to  raife  and  difcipline  a 
national-  Militia. 

.  Indeed  this  State  of  the  Cafe,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  concerning  Invafions,  a  Sea-war, 
Militias,  and  Subfidiary  Treaties  may  fall 
fhort  of  the  fanguine  Expectations  of  ma¬ 
ny  People.  For  it  doth  not  deal  in 
Dreams,  but  in  Realities ;  it  doth  not  pro- 
mife  Mountains,  where  the  Event  can  pro¬ 
duce  but  Mole-hills ;  nor  doth  it  under¬ 


take 
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take  to  prove,  That  the  King  of  France  iti 
coming  over  to  proftrate  himfelf  before 
the  Parliament,  and  fue  for  fuch  a  Peace, 
as  none  but  abfolute  Conquerors  can  im- 
pofe,  and  none  but  the  miferable  Van- 
quifhed  will  fubmit  to.  But,  inftead  of 
thefe  idle  Speculations  and  imaginary  Tri¬ 
umphs,  it  fets  forth  the  naked  Truth,  and 
Rates  plain  Matters  of  Fadts;  and  there¬ 
fore,  ’tis  to  be  hoped,  puts  the  Reader  in 
a  better  Capacity  of  judging  for  himfelf. 
In  fhort,  if  we  are  to  have  a  War,  we 

mull  be  content  to  bear  the  necejjary  un¬ 
avoidable  Burden  of  it,  according  to  the 

above  Plan  of  numerous  Fleets,  augmented 
Land- Armies,  and  various  fubfidiary  Trea¬ 
ties,  all  which  are  detrimental  to  Com¬ 
merce,  and  which  fuch  as  an  induftrious 
trading  Nation  fhould  avoid  as  much  as 
poffible.  But,  if  we  prefer  Peace,  we 
mull  likewife  expedt,  that  other  Nations 
are  as  defirous  of  advantageous  Conditions 
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on  their  Side,  as,  we  can  be  on  ours.  Ei¬ 
ther  therefore  the  War  rauft  be  perpetual , 
— or  one  Side.,  muft  be  abfolutely  fubdued , 
— or  both  Sides  mufl  make  fome  Concejfions. 
Judge  therefore  which  of  thefe  three  Pro¬ 
portions  is  the  moil  reafonable,  and  the 

beft-  and  which  we  mufl:  at  laft  take 
up  with. 
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